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Kit AKKS 
ON THE IM’ROVEMENT OF CATTLE, &c. 
In a Letter to Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. M. P. 
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Let each succeeding race employ your care, 
Distinguish which to slaughter, which to spare; 
Mark well the lineage,—let the purest make, 
From purest blood, its just proportions take. 





(Continued from our last. ) 

With respect to the value of different breeds as 
milkers only, some persons have attended solely to 
the quantity of milk given by each cow, while others 
have had regard only to the quality. But it is cer- 
tain that this value must depend on the quantity and 
quality jointly, yielded from a given qauntity of food * 
By a given quantity of food is to be understood, not 
merely the same weight, but the same weight of the 
same kind and quality also; and in any experiment, 
it ought moreover to be given uader similar circum. 
stances. The time too allowed for an experiment of 
this nature ought to be a: least a whole year; because 
some breeds will give a great quantity of milk just 
af er calving, but will not yield that quantity for any 
considerable time ; while others will not give so great 
a quantity at first, but, will approximate to it much 
longer. As to the number ef the cows, it need by no 
means be the same in two or more cases of trial ; but 
the proper number for the consumption of the pro- 
posed quantity of food. For the question is not, 
whether the produce of so many of one breed, be 
more valuable than the produce of the same number 
of any other; but what wil: be the value of the pro- 
duce afforded by a certain quantity of food, when be- 
stowed on the one, compared with the value of the 
produce afforded by the same quantity of the same 
kind of food, when bestowed on any other; remain- 
ing circumstances being as similar as possible. 

In comparing the value of any one breed with the 
value of any other, in reference to the shambles, it is 
very evident, that the placing out certain quantities 
of different kinds to feed, and comparing the increase 
of weight in each case with the quantity of food con- 
sumed, will never determine the question. Because, 
ere the question is not which have paid the best for 
a certain period, but which have paid the best during 
the whole course of their lives; the different breeds 
being killed at that particular age which will give to 
them respectively the maximum of profit. That there 
is a certain age which is the most profitable tor dis- 
posing of one kind; but another age, and far difte- 
rent, the most profitable for another, is a circum- 
stance well known to every practical farmer. 
Some breeds cannot easily be made fat till they 
are three or four years old; while others are ca- 

able of being so at any age we may think proper. 
I believe the most profitable age for disposing of 
fat cattle of the improved short horned breed, 1s 
from two to three years old, according to circum- 








* This I think is so obvious, that I need not attempt 
to explain the fact itself; but only mention after 
what manner experiments ought to be made. Hence 
too it very clearly follows, that the determining of 
what quantity of cream is produced from a given 
quantity of milk, will never ascertain the relative 
value of different breeds as milkers. This rule in- 
deed is defective on its own principles, as it will by 
no means ascertain even the quality; for the cream 
of some cows is far richer than that of others, and 











stances at the time of sale. 
this nature, there are many and great difficulties to 


‘encounter in order to render the comparisons just; 


we may. however, proceed with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy to determ.ne what breeds are unquestiona 
bly the best; and the greater excellence has always 
been yielded to those which arrive at the earlies’ 
maturity. 

E now come to the descent or lineage of animals; 
and so vast is the importance of this part of my sub- 
ject, that I thought I could not do better than notice 
it in the title-page itself And for the same reason 
also, I may be allowed to quote your own words, 
which are so apposite to my present purpose, and so 
perspicuous in the delineation of the truth you wish 
to inculcate ; a truth which can never be too fully im 
pressel on the minds of those who are engaged in 
toe improvement of stock. They are as follows : 
** Regard should not only be paid to the qualities ap- 
parent in animals selected for breeding, but to those 
which have prevailed in the race frum which they are 
descended, as they will always show themselyes, 
sooner or later, in the progeny: it is for this reascn 
that we should not breed from an animal, howe 
cellent, unless we can ascertain it to be what 
well-bred; that is, descended from a race 
tors, who have, through several generations, 
ed, in a high degree, the properties which it 
object to obtain.” This observation of yours, sir, ap- 
pears to me so comprehensive, so clear, and yet at 
the same time so concise, that | dare not attempt ei- 
ther to add or to take from it; I will only endeavour 
to illustrate it by some familiar example, and as many 
are more conversant with the colour of animals than 
the excelience of their shapes, it may not be amiss to 
refer to the former. Suppose, then, « numtcr of puve 
Devon cows to be crossed with a breed of perfectly 
white Bulls; in this case it is probable that some of 
the calves would be perfectly red, others white, and 
the greater part would partake of these colours 
jointly. If we were now to take the red heifers pro- 
duced by this cross, and put them to a Devon bull, it 
would not be a matter of any great surprise, :f some 
of their progeny, though sprung from red parents, 
should be perfectly white, and still less, that several 
should be mixed with this colour; though it would 
not by any means be so probable as in the former in- 
stance. And were we thus to proceed through seve- 
ral generations, this white colour would be less and 
less apparent in the breed, but would most probably 
occasionally shew itself in some individual or other 
If on the other hand, we were to breed from pure 
Devons only, that is from those that have been care- 
fully bred for a great length of time, we should rea- 
sonably expect their offspring to be of the same co- 
lour with the parents themselves; while any devia- 
tion from this, would be looked upon as one of those 
changes, which nature sometimes produces out of the 
common course of things. And what has here been 
asserted of colour, is equally applicable to peculiarity 
of form, or quality of flesh. 

When a breed is once brought to that degrce of 
perfection it is capable of, the same care must be 
used in the continuance, as was shown in the forma- 
tion itself; or as you have justly observed, “* what 
has been produced by art, must be continued by the 
same means.” For, thougl animals that are them- 
selves good, and have also been descended from a long 
race of valuable progenitors, are by no means likely to 
produce, even in a single instance, a bad offspring; yet 
I think it will no more be contended, that every ani- 
mal produced by the same parents, is precisely of the 
same value, than that the red colour in the Devon 
cattle is precisely of the same shade in each indivi- 











will yield a much greater proportion of butter. 


dual, or that the horns of the Lancashire are exactly 


In all experiments of 





ot the same length. It has alreauy been observed ™ 
deed, that there isa strong tendency for like to pro” 
duce lixe, that there is a slight tendency to changes 
aud that nature, mureover, sometimes deviates trom 
her common course. If however, such a deviation 
takes place, it may be continued; as experience 
‘eaches both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
And hence will very clearly follow, the umpropricty 
of keeping a bad animal, on pretence that it is well 
descended ; an error which some Breeders have falien 
into, if not in judgment, at least in practice. Hence 
also it will appear, that this defective kind of animal 
of which I have been just speaking, is generally pro- 
duced from some mixture of impure blood, or that 
the breed has been deciining through several genera- 
tions; in either of which cases it can never be said to 
be well descended. For, in order that an animal may 
be well bred, it is not sufficient that we are able to 
trace it to parents, the most pertect of their kind; 
but every intermediate gradation ought also to be 
good. It will appear too, from what bas been ad- 
vanced on the formation, the descent, and continu- 
ance of improved stock, that no animal can be de- 
pended upon for breeding, but what is in itself good, 





and is moreover well bred in the strictest senve of the 
words. 

It may not be improper to observe, both with re 
Spect to the improvement and the decline of bree*» 
that they are in general gradual, and proceed but 
slowly through sev: ral generations. And hep» 't '8 
not at all inconsistent to say, that “ anjiw«t8 have af 
length been produced very unlike their original 
stock ;” and yet, at the same time, that there is if 
nature a strong tendency for “ke to produce like.” 
But this remark, respecting the slowness of change, 
rofero to distinct breade «nd alse where any particu- 
lar family is not crossed with Others that are much 
better or much worse of the same kind; nor does it 
include adventitious circumstances, as pasturage, cli- 
mate, kc. And it is on account of this slowness of 
procedure, that so many, who have originally en- 
gaged in the umprovement of stuck have been obliged 
to expend a considerable sum of money before they 
could obtain any material advantage ; while those who 
have purchased of that stock, when improved, have 
reaped an immediate, and even a large profit. 

With respect to crossing distinct breeds; it may 
be proper to divide the subject into one or two sepa- 
rate heads. And first, as to what may reasonably be 
expected from such a union. Here you remark, gir, 
that “you do not, by any means, approve of mixing - 
two distinct breeds, with the view of uniting the va- 
luable properties of both.” And from what follows, 
{ conclude the import of the words to be, with the 
view of uniting these properties in.the full perfec- 
tion, in which they existed separatcly. in each. We 
wave occasionally been amused with such pretensions, 
yet he who 1s acareful observer of facts, will scarcely, 
1 think, be inclined to credit them. Ihave seen much 
of the nature of crossing, for reasons that I ehall af- 
terwards mention, but never yet saw the accomplish- 
ment of an object so desiravle, as the full attainment 
of the good properties in each, without any mixture, 
of the bad. Indeed it must be obvious to every man 
of sense, that there is no more reason to expect a per- 
fect union of the former, rather than of the latter. 
The one are just as likely to be inherited as the other 
and for the very same reason. The thing general y 
to be expected from mixing the breeds of anim:Is, 
possessing properties d.ffering in degree, is such an 
union of those properties in the progeny, that they 
may be greater than in the ancestry on the one side, 
but less than in that of the other: though it is also 
true, as you have observed, and as I have before hint- 





ed, that the offspring will sometimes nearly resemble 
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In crossing the cart mare with ajhave given of Merino—Ryeland Sheep. Since how- 
blood-lorse, no man expects to obtain from the pro- ever, the blood of the former, though less and less in 


duce, the strength of the former with the speed ofjeach succeeding g neration, can never entirely be 


the latter; but an animal, that is swifter than the! taken away; it will follow that the value of the pro- 


cart horse, yet inc»p.ble of drawing so great a bur- 
then. Lt does not follow, however, that no cross can 
be useful; it may be very much so. For instance, 
there are Many situations, which will readily suggest 
themselves to the mind, where an animal with less 
speed, or less strength, than such a one as might 
reasonably be expected fiom the cross in the forego. 
ing example, would by no means be so useful; and 
yet, where more of either speed or strength, would 
be almost, if not altogether unnecessary. Again, it 
occasionally happens, that a breed of cattle which is 
possessed of the greatest excellence, may be too large 
for the pasturage of a particular situation , and yet a 
cross from these might obtain a very considerable ad- 
vantage. Or a breed, which is unprofitable on the 
whole, is sometimes kept for the sake of a particular 
quality, which it possesses in so bigh a degree, that 
it would scarcely be the worse, :f this quality were 
somewhat diminished. And this I think is the case 
with the Alderney cow; a breed which is kept by 
some of the nobility and gentry, entirely on account 
of the ricliness of the cream; but yet, the quantity 
of milk afforded by them 1s so small, as to m.ke then 
extremely) unprofitab'e, even as milkers. | have tre- 
quently known this breed to be crossed however by. 
well bred short horned bull, the produce are generatly 
much bett.r miikers than the Alderneys; are more 
beautiful in their appearance, as not being so raw- 
boned; and frequently come to a very considerable 
weyht. It will be inferred from what has been al- 
reaciy suid, and it is an inference which I have seen 
supported by numerous examples; that where onc 
breed is inferior to another in each individual point 
the worse will generally be improved by the better, 

ot partially, but altogether. But where distine 

‘lg possess their several sevantages in different 
Way. to expect a full and compicte union of the good 
qustites of exch, without any mixture of the bad, 1s 
to expect « yesult, contrary te the whole analogy of 
Mature. 

I shall inquire secondly, whether a cross from two 
distinct breeds can be ottuined and continued, so as to 
unite in almost an equal proportion, the properties ol 
bev; and Tam fuiiy ef an can VE AL 
eompli-bed. The tormer partot the question has, | 
think, been already answered: and I have seen the 
lattcr eff. cted betveen the long and short horned cat- 
tle. In this neighbourhood there Were many dairies 
of lon. horned cows, descended from the stock of the 
late Mr Bakewell; and it was not at all surprising, 
that the possessors of such stock should be much 
prejudiced m their favour, on sccoant of the emi 
nence of so great a breeder When however the im 
proved short horned cattle began to make such rapid 
siriics as they did about thirty years ago; many were 
willing to try across from them, but were not wil- 
lime to proceed further for the present. ‘This cross 
being extremely approved of, they rejected such as 
inclined too much after the one or the other ; and con- 
tinuing to breed from those that partook of the mean, 
a breed, usually called half horned ones, was at 
lengt!: established ; as well known by their particular 
eharacterisucs, as either of the former. 

There is another mode of crossing, which has fre- 
quently been attended with the greatest advantage for 


ope em that th. 


the improvement of inferior breeds; which is, by)” 


erossing the females of the worse with the males of the 
better, and their produce again in the same manner, 
through several succeeding generations. By this me- 
thod, the blood of the former will be more and more 
exhausted, and a breed ut length obtained nearly re- 
sembling the latter;{ according to the example you 


¢ It has before been remarked on the subject of 
crossing, that though the produce may be expected 
generally to partake of nearly sn equal proportion of 
the properties of both; yet it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that some individuals take very much after one 
parent, and some the other. And hence it will fol- 
low, that the approximation above mentioned, may 
be accelerated or retarded by a judicious or improper 
seleetion in each succeeding cross. 


duce at any particular time, must depend partly on 
the value of the females from whence the cross ori- 
einally descended I mentioned under the last head, 
© cross introduced by many in this neighbourhood, 
between the Long and Short Horned Cattle, partak- 
ing in nearly an equal proportion of the properties of 
both. But afterwards, when the improved Short 
Horns had gained so complete an ascendancy over 
the Long, and prejudice in favour of the latter, was 
borne down by experience; this cross, as well as the 
remsining Long Horned Cows, were put to bulls of 
the former description, and their produce again, 
through many gencrations ; the result of which agrees 
with my present position; namely, that the future 
crosses, at length, so nearly resembled the Short 
Horned Cattle, as scarcely to be distinguished from 
them. ‘The same thing has been effected by crossing 
Scot’s in like manner; and I doubt not, might be 
from any breeds whatever. 

It may be observed generally, and lastly, that no 
arguments against the system of crossing can be 
drawn trom the naiure¢ of the case; because it is 
highly fr obable that the various breeds of Cattle, des 
cended originally from one common stock; and it is 
absoiutely cevtain, that the original breeds if more 
than one, could not have been numerous. This, there- 
fore, must necessarily exelude all objections, drawn 
prior to expenence ; and experience itself has tre- 
yueptly prove? it to be highly beneficial, Ihave al- 
ready mentioned a valuable cross, where richness of 
cream is preferred, between the Alderney Cow and 
improved short Horned Bull. I have scen morever, 
vons, Hercfords, Lancashire, and Scots, ali 
with these Bulls, and ail producing very va- 
teck In Linconshire also, they are begin- 
0 use them very much. Since indeed the im- 
proved Short Horned Cattle bave been in such great 
request, as they have of late, there is scarcely any 
breed in the kingdom, where individuals have not 
been crossed with them; or any county into which 
some of them have not been sent. 

But it is proper to remark, that the object of every 
cross, as well as of every distinct breed. ought to he 
the actainmeut of an animal, adapted to that particu- 
lar situation, for which it is designed ; for what may 
be the most advantageous in one situation, may be 
unprofitable in another. And unless this observation 
be attended to, we can never reasonably look forward 
to success. For instance, though I consider the im- 
proved Short Horned Cattle as by far the best for the 
country at large, yet there are situations where | 
should by no means recommend them =I. do not think 
that the mountains of Scotland could be better stock 
ed, than with that hardy, nimble little race, which at 
present possesses them; while some of their more 
fertile situations, might very well beara cross fron 
the breed just mentioned; and some, the breed it- 
self. Onthe other hand, scare: ly any greater blessing 
could betal Ireland, than the imtrocduction of the breed 
te a considerable extent. For land which is capable 
of bringing to any tolerable state of condition, a race 
of such hard, bad fleshed ones, as are generally found 
to infest that country, would be capable of bringing 
a better kind to the greatest stat: of perfection. 
Nothing can be more contradictory than what hes 
we '* been advanced by various persens on the 
wuole sys.em of crossing; the understatement of 
some, seems only to have called forth the overstate- 
ment of others; and interest or prejudice bave rare 
ly been forgotten. It would have been well, Sir, 
had some of these gentlemen attended to you on th: 
subject; they would have been directed to an exam- 
ple where the result was likely to be beneficial, ani: 
their own reflections might have suggested many 
more. They would have seen also the idea of the 
union of the good properties, existing separately in dis 
tinct beeds, without any mixture of the bad, discarded 
on the ground both of reason and experience. In a 










+ That crosses are unnatural, seems to be a phrase 
used by some, without understanding its meaning ; 
and taken up by others without consideration. 








word, they might have perceived, wiat they oug. 
reasonably to expect, and what they ought not. 

The reason I have been thus diffuse in the prese: 
part of the inquiry, is, that prejudice may not 9. 
vent a partial improvement, where a full and pe 
ene cannot be immediately effected; and to 
others an expense, which some have unnecessarily .n 
curred. Several gentleman who have been convin 
of the great advantage of improved Short H 
Cattle, have no sooner been in possession of 4 
and one or two heifers, than they have wished ic 
mere. On account of the demand howcver, it ha 
frequently happened, that they have not been able * 
be supplied with a greater number for the presen, 
Yo remedy this, they have bought up some of the 
best Short Horned Cows they could meet with in the 
market, many of which, as might have been: xpected, 
have not answered the end proposed. My advice, 
therefore, to such gentlemen, is, rather to cross t' 
Cows they already possess with the improved Short 
Horned Bull;,and gradually to get rid of them and 
their progeny, as the stock from their thorough-be. 
leifers continues to increase. By this means a pure 
breed would shortly be obtained ; and, in the mean- 
time, the rest, greatly improved. It would aflord, 
moreover, an opportunity of comparing the improve. ' 
Short Horned Cattle with the stock that had pre- 
viously been kept; and conviction arising from expe- 
rience, is always to be preferred to bare assertion. 

It can scarcely be expected, that I should enter 
particularly into the praises of the improved breed 
of Short Horned Cattle, as it would have too niuch the 
appearance of extelling a race of animals because in 
ones OWN possession. 
confine mysclf to general rules, and to shew by what 
means the best of each kind may invariably be dis- 
covered. I have endeavoured moreover, to make 
the whole statement plain and simple; to divest it of 
every appendage which might serve either to disguise 
or conceal the truth ; and to use that order which seem- 
ed best calculated to assist both the judgment and 
the memory. To this end therefore, | have treated, 
first of all, on the formation and improvement of dis- 
tinct breeds; then, on the perfection of their shape, 
und the quality of their flesh; afterwards, on the 
comparative value of all, considered both as milkers 
and feeders ; and lastly, on the means to be used for 
the continuation of the most important properties, 
when such properties have been once established. 
But in doing this I have adverted to sev-ral other 
particulars, which appeared to me to arise immedi- 
ately from the subject, and to be in themuelves « 
the greatest consequence How far 1 have succeec 
ed, Sir, in this part of my design, must be left 
your superior juégment; and IT can only say, shou 
it meet your appro!ation, it will certainly afford me 
the greatest pleasure. 

There is one observation I will make, which te 
many, may be of considerable use Jn the course o° 
my experince, When appled to for Cattle, 1 hav 
several times been requested to send the smallest iu 
my possession; When im point of fact, the situation 
tor which they were wanted, was capable of feeding 
the largest Ox that ever grazed, supposing the animal 
to be of a superior quality ot flesh, and in other re- 
spects good. And such requcsts I have generally 
fuund to be owing to the badness of the Cattle 
those parucular districts, rather than to the inferio 
quality of the land itseli. In such cases, theretore, 
itis clearly of importance, that the anima! should 
be of a good size, us Well as of a good quality ; be- 
cause when such Cattle are found to do wel!, that 
alone will serve to remove the unfounded opinion re- 
specting the soil. But you, Sir, who have excelled in 
such a superior degree with your Sheep} and also 
in other respects, Well known how much depends on 

| I suppose, indeed, had some of the finest animals, 
sel-cted frem your flock, been described to those 
who had never secn them, they would scarcely have 
given credit to the fact; while those who had been 





snd perseverance could .flect, might haveconsidered 
the production of such beautiful creatures, rather as 





acciiental, than as arising from extraerdinary skill 
in the art of breeding. 
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the animal; and tuat the soil is trequentiy blamed, 
when the fault les wholly in the stock. This I hav 
2en proved again and again. 
Nothing can be more just, than your observation, 
that the attention which gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty have of late years paid to the improvement of 
treeds of domestic animals, has been extremely bene- 
‘cial to the couniry ” Wad no such improvements 
aideed taken place during the last fifty years, it would 
not have been possible to supply the market with 
that quantity of an:mal food which the present popu- 
lation demands. Although in sev ral districts these 
improvements are chiefly owing to the professional 
breeder ; yet it is nevertheless certain, that there 
are many Other situations, where they must first be 
introduced by the man of fortune. For the common 
farmer, either from a want of money, or the 
fear of a miscarriage, will rarely be induced to try 
an experiment, before he has had it in his power to 
witness the result’ In such places therefore, where 
the improvements in stock. are at present, either few 
or none ; I think it would not be found a bad plan for 
those gentlemen who supply themselves with valuable 
animals, to allow their tenantry to improve from their 
own stock at a certain reasonable rate. By this 
means they would svon repay themselves the small 
expense they had been at; would possess a valuable 
breed, instead of an inferior one ; and by increasing the 
property of their dependants, would afford to them- 
selves an additional security for their rent. Nor 
would this be at all injurious to the breeder ; for the 
more valuable stock is known, the more it is sought 
after. And its great importance can never be better 
ascertained, than by a reference to the late distressed 
state of Agriculture The extent of bankruptcy in 
these districts where such stock was to be found, 
was never any thing like equal to the extent, where 
it Was not; other circumstances being the same in 
both cases. 
success of each nobleman or gentleman in these un- 
dertakings ; I think all may leok forward to a fair 
remuneration ; besides the satisfaction of conferring 
So great anadvantage to their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and being justly entitled to the thanks of 
the country at large. 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
JOHN WILKINSON. 
Lente ', near Nottingham, 1812. 
(Appendix in our next.) 
aes 
Cheap food for that necessary animal the Hog, 
or the full value of a well known esculent— 
but just discovered. 
To the Editor of the Easton Gazette. 
March 1, 1821. 
Sirn—The intelligent editor of the American 
Farmer has requested information of the best 
mode of preserving pumpkins, &c. I have al- 
ways fund it difficult to keep them longer than 
till Christmas in any quantity, and sheuld an 
unlucky early frost catch them out, three- 
fourths of the crop will rot on hand before the 
end of November, unless sooner eaten up. | 
have never mae a tolerably abundant crop, but 
what they have plagued me; having been gene 
rally obliged, when they showed the first syimp- 
toms of decay to feed them, not as I would, 
but in profusion and waste, in order to save. 
as it is called, all that we could ; when they are 
gone, this profuse feeding cannot be kept ap, 
and the stock inevitably fall off. But I can in 
form him of a superior food ; one that comes 
earlier, and may be preserved longer with the 
most trifling care; and that does not require 
as rich ground, or as much manure. 
Many farmers of the Eastern Shore of Ma- 
fyland, and particularly of Caroline county. 





Whatever may be the real degree of 


have long knowa the value, and reaped the be- 
nefit (very partially, however,) of a good crop 
of that well known vegetable, the Cymblin, or 
Squash. They have found them to be easily 
raised, not requiring more than two or three 
workings, and in tolerable ground, yielding a 
good crop—! have known upwards of six hun- 
lred measured bushels gathered from a mea 
sared acre of rich earth, in the course of seven 


september. When a large cropis desired from 
a small plot, (it must of course be rich) prepare 
it nicely, and at the ploughing immediately pre- 
ceding the planting, any time in May, lay the 
grouud in ridges of 8 or 9 feet wide, aad drill the 
seed down the centre of each bed, so as to he 8 
or 9 feet apart between the rows, and to give 
single plants two fect apart io the drill. When 
they have leaves as large as a half dollar, with 
the thumb and finger nail pinch out carefully 
the little bud from the centre of each plant. 
This topping is easy, and may appear trifling; 
but is very useful. Itstrengthens and enlarges 
the stem, and makes it throw off runners hori- 
zontal and vigorous. In these wide drills, they 
ire more easily ploughed or har: owed, and with 
a little trainiag you get among them more rea- 
dily, and gather them with less injury to the 
vines. 

From the middle of July, the gleaning of the 
harvest field affords a rich pasture for the stock 
of Logs for two or three weeks. For half a do- 
zen years past, my Cymblin patch has come 
upon the heel of my wheat stubble, and an acre 
aud a half of rich ground has afforded plentiful 
feed for a hundred hogs and shoats from early 
in August till the middle of September, and 
made them grow handsomely during that time. 
They have been gathered and fed in the soft 
state, in which we use then as a table vegeta- 
ble, averaging from half a pound toa pound in 
weight. About the last mentioned period, the 
vines commonly cease to bear in plenty, and 
the season of this food has been considered as 
ended. In feeding my hogs, I had frequently 
observed, when by chance a Cymblin jad got 
too hard for them to get into, if 1 would break 
it fur them, it would be at once seized with avi. 
dity ; a preference being given not only to the 
more advanced seed, but also to the mure solid 
substance of the riper vegetable. A warin 
moist week, towards the end of last September, 
revived the vines; they threw out new fruit, 
and ripened off a good set before there was a 
frost. During the month of October, I fre 
quently observed some shoats, that were getting 
into every place, seize upon these Cymblirs, 
whenever one was accidentally br. _u, a4 de- 
vour it. The 6th of November I collected all 
the Cymblins | could find for seed, aad after 
culling the best, took the refuse to my pen of 
hogs, that were in high feeding on corn, and a» 
{ broke them by a throw upon the earth, they 
eat them up greedily. The most of the Cym. 
blins reserved were cast in a heap in the gar 
den. A few were taken out of the weather to 
enable me too see the difference, and to deter- 
mine the best mode of keeping them. All wm 
the exposed pile that got ripe, were still sound 
and in good eating order at Ciiristinas. Those 
on the top of the pile, from the more immediate 





weeks, between the last of July and the 20th of 





action of the frost and wet, had become disco- 
‘oured, but were unhurt. Those protected 
froin the weather, looked nearly as fresh as on 
the day when they were put away. On the 6th 
if November I weighed several—Weights from 
one and a half to four and three quarters of a 
pound. One month after, on the 6th Decen 

ver, L again weighed the same set— Those pro- 
tected from the wet and frost for the last 
month lost only an average of a 14th of their 
weight—Those exposed lost very little more. 
The average weight of the cymblin, as fed in 
their young and soft state is about three quar- 
ters of a pound. The average weight of the 
ripe, is more than a pound, and a half, of much 
more nourishing food. On the L5th of Janua- 
ry the protected cymblins were still in as good 
order as the day they were gathered. Those 
exposed had begun to look weatherbeaten, but 
were still good, and were eaten greedily by 
the hogs—On the first of February those pro- 
tected had changed colour a little, but had not 
lost one fifth of their weight, and were sound, 
excellent food——Tiose exposed had been tho- 
roughly frozen and were hurt. On the last day 
of February I took a cynblin frem the under 
part of the expcsed pile, and carried it to my 
hogs, that are in good order, and accustomed to 
a feed of corn morning and evening. The in- 
side had become soft and pulpy, and I presume 
there was very little nourishment left except in 
the seed; the hogs however eat at once all but 
the hard, weather beaten shell. 

The above statement of facts warrants the 
following conclusions. That the cymblin is an 
excellent food for hogs, easily attainable, aud 
well worthy the attention of the farmer. ‘That 
vy far the most valuable part of the cymblin 
season commences at the time, when it has 
been supposed the whe'e season was ended— 
Chat they are excellent hog feed from the first 
of August till the last of January—That from 
the first of October they are much more nour- 
ishing than before ; and that the ripe cymblin 
is as Superior to the green, as hog food, as a 
ripe peach is toa green one for our own eating 
— That it would be best to collect the ripe crop 
towards the end of October, separate the perfect 
from the imperfect, and put them under shel- 
ter; a common fodder house with a little straw 
or corn husks under and over them wou!d be 
all sufficient, and use the imperfect firet— That 
they may be made in abundance, collected and 
preserved with less labour, care and trouble, 
than almost any other erup of any value= That 
in fattening a set of hogs, a plenty of ripe cym- 
vlins would be equal to a plentiful crop of 
acorns ; and to those, who have not this re- 
source of forest food, that full feeding of ripe 
eymblins from the first of October till within 
three weeks of killing would save in the com- 
won mode of pen feeding, at least 25 bushels of 
coru for every thousand weight of pork made 
fat ; and that from the first of August to the 
last of January they will keep breeders and 
young hogs in thriving condition, without a 
grain of corn or any thing else, but attention 
aod coummon pasture room. 

In 1820, from the 20th of January till the 
10th of April, by way of experiment £ kept 
shoats,6 months old at the first period, not 
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only alive but growing on 2 quarts of cut up 
ruta baga per head per day. ‘They were in a 
close sty and could get, and did get nothing 
else, save water. And these same shoats mace 
good hogs, averaging from 160 to 170 weight 
at the killing in the December foilowing—A 
quart of corn per day during the winter will 
keep shoats of the same age not only growing, 





but io fine condition—the above quantity of} 


turnips and one fourth of the above quantity of 
corn would, [ believe, effect the same object 
Cymblins may be raised in abundance, and will, 
I have no doubt, keep young hogs growing and 
thriving till the latter end of January, and then 
the best season for feeding the ruta haga com- 
mences. The substance within the rind of the 
ripe cymblin appears to be equal to the sub- 
stance of the ruta baga, and the ripe oiley seed 
will supply the place of corn—They are fed 
too with very little trouble, requiring no was)- 
ing—no eutting—nothing but a little crack wits 
the but of a hand maul after they are poured 
down at the feeding place. A good kind will 
have meat from a half to five eights of an inch 
thick, and the roundish sort without necks are 
most convenient, as one stroke wiil break them 
sufficiently ; the long necked often requiring 
two or more. If cymblins be suffered to ripen 
they check the flourishing growth of the vine. 
The vines should be kept closely gathered till 
about the end of the first week in September— 
alter which, unless they have been very much 
injured by trampling, they will ripen off'a larget 
crop, than if they had not been gathered at ail. 
The same ground that will raise twenty 
bushels of corn per acre would ripen off a 
greater measure of cymblins, after having 
yielded soft food for a month—and if every 
other hill of corn was planted with cymblins as 
it was dressed with the hoe the first of June, 
the two last workings of the corn would sul- 
ficiently cultivate the cymblins; the corn would 
be laid by before the cymblins had run in the 
way of the plough, and an abundant crop of 
hog food for six months, would be provided at 
very little more cost, than the troubie of col- 
lecting it.—Nor do 1 see any reason, why they 
are not as fine cow food, as pumpkins or ruta 
baga—The hog has become famous as a taster, 
and from repeated trials by myself and others 
the fact has been over and over ascertained, 
that he uniformly prefers the cymblin to the 
umpkin ; and among other advantages of the 
fo. mer over the latter, it is not the least, that 
this foud is less liable to waste, than perhaps 
any other. Mischievous cattle, sheep or hogs 
my get to your cymblin heap; but locked up 
ip their to them impenetrable case, they are 
safe. The trespass of stock is immediate de- 
struction to nice pumpkins, and unless under 
very safe keeping they are, too, ever moving 
off. and suffering transformation into wush, 


pies, or fritters; cymblins, like the acorn, 


though among the best food for hogs, are not! 


subject to pillage. 
A MARYLAND FARMER. 
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To take .Wiildew out of Linen. 
Take soap and rub it well , then scrape some 
fine chalk, and rub that alsu in the linen ; lay 
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PISE, 

Or the Art of Building strong and durable 
Walls, to the Height of several Stories, with 
nothing but Earth, or the most common Ma 
terials. Drawn up and presented to the 
Board of Agriculture, by Henry Holland, 
Esq. 








INTRODUCTION, 

In the year 1791 a work was published at 
Paris by M. Frangois Cointeraux, containing 
an account of a method of building strong and 
durable houses, wit! no other materials than 
earth; which has been practised for ages in the 
province of Lyons, though little known in the 
rest of France, or in any other part of Europe. 
[t appeared to be attended with so many ad- 
vantages, that many gentlemen in this country, 
who employ ther letsuce in the study of rurai 
economy, were induced to make a trial of its 
efficacy: and the event of their experiments 
has been of a nature to make them wish, by all 
possible means, to extend the knowledge and 
practice of so beneficial an art With a view 
to promote this desirable end, the account 
contained in the following pages has been ex- 
tracted from the French work, and it will be 
found to contain every necessary instruction, by 
those into whose hands the original may not have 
fallen, or who, being unacquainted with the 
language, may have been prevented from con- 
suliingit. The appearance of those wretched 
hovels which are built with mud in some parts 
jof England, will perhaps dispose many persons, 
to doubt the strength and durability of houses, 
which are composed of no other materials than 
earth. The French author says, *¢ The possi- 
hility of raising the walls of houses two or 
even three stories high, with earth only, which 
will sustain floors loaded with the heaviest 
weights, and of building the largest manufacto 

ries in this manner, may astonish every one, who 
has not been an eye witness of such things.” 
But itis hoped that a description of this man- 
ner of building will sufficiently explain the 
reason of its superiority. 

The word pisé is a technical term made use 
of in the country, where the work about to be 
described is in common practice ; and It has 
been retained in this translation, because it 
cannot be rendered by any adequate word ia 
the English linguage. 

CHAPTER I. 
Of Pisé and its Origin. 

Pisé is a very simple manual! operation ; it is 
merely by compressing earth in mouids or 
cases, that we may arrive at building houses of 
any size or height. This art, though at pre- 
sent confined to the single province of the 
Lyonnese in France, was knowa and practised 
at a very early period of antiquity, as appears 
from a passogein Plins’s Nararal Hist... y, »ook 
34, chap. 14, which is exactly descriptive of 
is manner of building. 

Mr. Goiffon, who published a treatise on Pisé 
in 1772, is of opinion that the art was practised 
by the Romans, and by them introduce’ into 
Fravce ; and the Abbé Rozi r. in tis Journal! 
de Physique. says, that he has dise vered soce 
traces of it in Catalonia; so that Spaia, Iik- 











it ov the grass; as it dries, wet it a little, and 
it will eome out at twice doing. 


France, has a single province in whieh this 


atcient manner of building has been preserved. 
The art, however well deserves to to be intro- 
duced into more general use, the cheapness of the 
materials which it requires, and the great saving 
of time and labour which it admits of, must 
recommend it in all places and on all occasions ; 
but the French author says, that it will be found 
particularly useful in hilly countries, where 
carriage is difficult, and sometimes impracti- 
cable; and for farm buildings, which, as they 
must be made of considerable extent, are usual- 
ly very expensive, without yielding any return. 
( Lv be continued, ) 


HEDGING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 














Brandywine, 12th 3mo., 1821. 


Frienp Sxinner—The season is now pre- 
sent to pay attention to Hedges—A few hints 
may not be amiss to arouse the recollection of 
some who have resuived, but for the present 
put the resolution by, till * a more convenient 
time,’ and have never yet put the sudject into 
practice—the planting alone—others who have 
gone a littie further and planted, and for want 
of further care have neglected filling up the 
vacancies occasioned by some few dying by 
the dry season, or some other contingency, that 
all our labours are more or less subject to.— 
Their hedges have gaps or vacant spots, that 
have not only a disgusting appearance, but a 
serious inconvenience, as the vacant Spots 
must be supplied by some kind of dead ma- 
terials, uncongenial to the living ; but if plant- 
ed by the setting young quicks in amongst 
thore so far advanced, they become underlings, 
and never gain strength enough to make uni- 
formity in the hedge; and if they are filled 
with old stocks their chance of living is often la- 
bour lost. 

The only way to avoid those evils is to never 
let the second season after planting pass over, 
without examining if all is living, and where 
any has missed or faiied in their growth ; if it 
is but a single one, never let the opportunity 
pass without substituting another in its Jace, & 
the substitute ought to have equal strength with 
those planted the year previous, or if they have 
stood two years withvut filling, the same rule 
ought to govern, to match the substitute to suit 
the first planted stocks 

The present time is important (in our lati- 
tude) to plash and prune, and remove every 
kind of rubbish that is interfering with the 
grewth of the thorn, Although it is a rugged 
luoking shrub, there are others whose influence 
are two evident to admit a doubt, of producing 
disease, and even death if near to it.—TIhe 
black wainut has never failed ia a single instance 
that I have taken into noticemthe evergreen 
cedar. also produces a singular disease of first 
protuverating the small branches, and by a 
slower progress ultimately produces death 
(ny what i should term a chronic disease) 
fhe planteng, or sowing the ‘hern seed in 
ground cia’ has been occ pied with onions the 
yeer previous, has aisu had (» effect to kill the 
yuuny quicks, after growiug Lo sume size—anh 
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a ____________ 
evucnce of do~ circumstance, happened in 
(my neighbour) Win. Armor’s garden, in 1819. 
His thorn seed were planted in drills, for the 
convenience of nursing—and his drills happen- 
ed to extend into a spot of ground that had 
been cultivated with onions the summer pre- 
viyus—and the thorn all vegetated with uni- 
formity—and in the course ef dressing them 
through the summer, he discovered when the 
hot weather came on, they died, every plant of 
them in the ground, that had been occupied 
wit) onions the foregoing season—the other 
part of his nursery grew as well as usual.* 

1 have no doubt of many other of our valua- 
ble products, that have such antipathies as to 
defeat many of our operations in the pursuit of 
Agriculture, that pass unnoticed by the most 
attentive observer, how readily must they es- 
cape the notice of the unobservant husb«nd- 
man, that is plodding on in the path tracked out 
by his forefathers, without presuming to deviate 
either to the right or to the lefi—either in his 
routine of crops, or mode of culture. Not t»k- 
ing into consideration, the congeniality of one 
plant to that of another kind ; consequently 
one crop to another, that is doomed to fuliow 
it whether friendly or untriendly. 

‘Those are important considerations—first as 
it regards the return product of our labours, 
and secondly as it regards the improvement of 
the soil we cultivate—the latter of those con- 
siderations is always accompanied with flatter- 
ing prospects by bettering our condition with a 
more abundant share of the comforts of this life 
with less difficulty in the pursuit. 

I have not been disappomted in my anticipa- 
tions of the benefit arising froin the * American 
Farmer.”?’ Having endeavoured, previous to 
the existence of this estadlishment, to pro- 
mote some kind of Journal or record of facts. 
that should not be lost to the commusity.— 
The very small portion that falls to the lot ot 
one individual, to aid the great science of Agr! 
culture is out iike a drop in the bucket—bat t.« | 
aggregate notice if faithfully communicated, 
amounts tu a valuable mass of informatioi— 
that paper will be an interesting record. 

When we find practical firmers relating 
facts with fideloty, there is mostly Wwistruetion. 
But where scientific Knowledge is combined 
with practical experience, much more light is 
often cast on the subject. 

But where scientific disquisitions prevail un- 
aided by a sufficient degree of practical under 
standing of the subject, we ought cautivusiy to 
adopt, or place unlioitted confideace. wore 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


What can be substituted for Clover and Plaster, 
where the last will not act ? 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I am one of those, who as a farmer, feels and 
acknowledges himself more indebted to the 
able and excellent author of 4ratur, than to 
any other native or foreign writer on Agricul. 
ture. I am sure at least, that his system 1s 
better suited than anv other, to the thin light 
soil and arid climate of the southern states: 
where Indian corn constitutes the chief crop ; 
where the clover husbandry caunot be success- 
fully applied to one fourth of the lands ; and 
where of course, other plants must be sought 
fer and substituted in its place. That part of 
bis book which illustrates and enforces the 
utility of enclosing, is perhaps the most valua- 
ble. itis vain to talk to the proprietor of an 
exhausted plantation of 8 or 10 hundred acres, 
of the necessity of enriching it with manure, 
While he acknowledges the melancholy fact of 
its poverty, and the absolute necessity of im- 
proving it, he will tell you that his resource~ 
will not enable him to manure it in half a cer- 
tury. He must look to other means of a‘wello- 
ration—and what are they ? Every bod: 
knows the magical influence of plaster & clover 





each separate, and found Lo sad improved my 
potatues very much as to flavoure-and also, 
some of the kinds I selected was very produc- 
tive, so much sv that [ planted no more of my 
iid seed, and do still consider the change ad- 
vantagious. ABEL SEYMOUR, 
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To the Ed.tor of the Jmericun Farmer. 











A cheap Stercorary, or practicable method of 
enlarging the Manure Leap. 





Keep a small stock of cattle, which feed in a well 
littered pen, (made as comtortable as possibie,) 
through the winter. Have a pen made of posts and 
rails, near your horse stable door, sufficiently large 
to contain all the dung and litter from the horse sta- 
ble, until March, where deposit, every week, all the 
dung and litter from the stable, which always litter 
well after cleaning out. 

in the spring, before you sow oats or plant corn, 
apply all the manure from the cow pen and stable 
pen, to the land most requiring help Then draw 


into the cow pen, and for litter for the horse stable, 


the remainder of your rough provender, when it is 
sufficiently impregnated with the urine and dung of 
the cattle and horses, commence a stercorary, or 
manure heap, in the field, and to it, colleet all the 
manure youcan, through the summer, to be applied 
to fallow in the fall. 

Common farmers are chargeable, with at least, 
(Wo great errors in respect to manuring land, which 


in a soil and climate to which they are adapt-|can be easily remedicd—The first, is keeping too 


ed; but in the lower districts of the southern 
states, [ think that at least three fourths of the 
land is utterly unfit fur clover. What substi- 


much stock, and the second is, that they suffer their 
manure about their yards and stabics to waste If 
cattle are confined on good beds of straw, husks, 
ke. through the winter, and the manure .n the spring 


> is cP > “] caf, > . ine e = 
tute then is likely to he most useful ? Sou applied as betore directed, and all the rubbish of tne 


of the foreign grasses do well, but 1s it not pro- 
bable that many native grasses, not weeds, 


treading fleor, &c. afterwards passed under the cate 
tle and horses, collected to the heap in the field, the 


may do still better? That plant, whether grass/quantity of manure collccted in the course ef the 


or weed, will be best, which is most easily pro- 
pagated, which yields the heaviest crop of ve 


season will be very considerable I have frequently 
been displeased on reading the opinions of practical 
farmers, (men of sbservation and experience) thut the 


getable matter, and which, can at will, be eradt-] 5.6 stock you keep, the more manure you will make, 


Allow me to suggest thi- 
subject for inquiry amongst your numerous ané 
lintelligent correspondents, For myself L should 
ine ouliged to any of them for imformation ; 
more especia'ly concerning the Magothy-bay- 
hean, which no body has so highly eulogised 
and which i dare say is so well known in the 
iower counties of Maryland. 


cated by tillage. 


March 3.1. 











THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THE 


Morefield, Feb 18th, 1821. 


Mu. Skinner—l bad heard many years wack 


when the very reverse is the fact, and I will venture 
to say, that if you will take thirty head of cattle, 
and provender enough to take them througu the 
winter, and give me fifteen head, with an equal 
quantity of provender, that I will make, at least, 
double the quantity of manure you will, and I believe 
more, 

An excessive number of cattle not only eat up the 
provender in the winter, but they also impoverish 
the pastures in the summer —they are turned out early 
inthe spring, before herbage acquires any considera- 
ble growth, and the fields are kept bare and hard 
trodden, all through tne season 

Scientific men differ very much respecting the 
proper scate to apply manure; some are in favour of 
ong muck —some in favour of well rotted manure, 
and although Ur. Muse has conceded the point in 
favour of muck, all my experience proves, that much 
lepends on the seasons, different seasons will pro- 


duce different effects. I have applied both kinds in 





especially if we find facts calied in questiva 
in support of theory. that the best way to improve the potato. was iifferent seasons, and have paid some attention to 

We are su prove to make every circumstance! from tne seed of its own appl. About five or a ene ae ‘o y fypons —— = 
ina cas, hend to our favorite theory, that the/six years pasty f made the trialeL gathered a a of coarse muck, to fein esalia Web. thetic, os 
true merits of the subject are often lust in the}sandfull of the appies off the blue potatu when by our Maryland practice ; it must be turned > to 
inquiry. iully ripe—L mashed theo, and washed ou the surface, before putrefaction could take place ; it 


tlaving departed from the subject of the} she seed and dried thens—tn the spring [ sv ed| would do better on oat ground, if the season should 
thorn and edging, the only part useful to the}thew in dril s—they cae up very thick, having pore wet. But our great ma is, not only, that we 
CoMmmUIy, i leave the residue, or latter patti ihe appearance of some small weed-—fn two se ag = a lh ah siddinitteaitiaiatiaiiaas 
- 5 ad b le t 

fur thy own amusement, with . steem from Pe ov three weeks they put out leav s, day oz the} 1 have no chymical Knowledge, and cannot say 
CALEB KIKK. appearance ot potatoe-—l then thiuned them,.|whether manure would be better kep. under cover or 

_ abd worked them as theugnt right—In toe falijpmet _ ; consider a stercorary, with a pump, a use- 
* A part of those quicks were sent to our worthy |! had sed of many kinsis, white, bine and red. ton Gide a fr _ ss as 

: ane Pi cones : ¥ , "ak my S at .fferent termes, and f generaliv found 
friend, Sir Jobn Sc air sn Europe, although F didj\'! Ya! 'us shapes and compl xious—i selectedlinat the rans ui the seasons k pt them suffice utiy 
Rot think of mentioning it to him. ivuc or five kinds in the spring, and planted ynesst, and Ido not recollect, that Ieyer bad any 
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Maiuie wi ..08¢ heaps to suff.c tor want of mois 
ture ; sometimes, when the heap was too high, the un- 
rotten straw at the bottom, for want of air, was 
taken up inas fresh a state, as to colour, as when 
Placed there, though sufficiently moist, but this ne 
ver happened when the heap was not too high. 





For the Amertcan Farmer. 


Stevenson’s Point, Lerquimans C’y NW. C. : 
Jun’y 1th, 1821, 





Dean Sir, 

While {| am very much interested in, and improv- 
ed by your invaluable paper the * American Far- 
mer,” I feel myself much embarrassed in my agricul- 
tural pursuits by an enemy, which has attacked every 
part of my farm, and the farms of most of my neigh- 
bours, compelling a rapid succession of crops, or 
rendering our lands wholly unfit for small or winter 
grain. ‘This enemy is nothing more nor less than what 
we call the Wild Pea, originally brought as I under 
stand from Ireland for pasture. This pea comes up 
in the fall or winter, and can stand any weather with 
the wheat; early in the spring we perceive it making 
rapid advantes, keeping a little under the wheat un 
til about the time it begins to head, then it runs up, 
attaching itself to the stalks of wheat, having little 
vines or roots for the purpose at every joint, resem- 
bling the grape vine in that respect; then it shoots 
above the wheat and forms a complete mat, and where 
thickest bears the wheat down, and entirely destroys 
jt. When the wheat is not destroyed, it is rendered 
unsaleable by the mixture of the pea, which is black, 
round and hard, and about the size of the common 
bird shot, so near the size of the wheat that no rid- 


Your sows are fit for spaying any time after 
they are two or three months old, except wuile 
they are forward with pig The best time is just 
as they are taking the boar for the first time, be- 
cause then, the ova, or pride as it is usually call- 
ed, is larger, more easily found and taken off. 

Letter 4 represents a forked stick. sufficiently 
strong to bear the bog you intend to spay B B, 
soft leather strings doubled, one tied to each end 
of the forked stick A ; the lower ends of these 
strings are looped over the hind legs of the sow, 
just above the hock. 
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B B 


_ The forked stick A, is then put over a pin suffi- 
ciently high to raise the hog from the ground One 
man should then hold the fore feet of the hoy, in 





die can take it out. Iam told it is a fact, that when 
once the ground gets well stocked with this ungenereus | 
adversary, it may be cultivated seven years in succes: 
sion in Indian corn, and then a sufficient stock will! 
yemain to again, after one years rest, destroy the 
wheat Crop. I know of no grass better calculated to 
improve lands for Indian corn; it completely covers 
the ground, and can be twice or thrice cut in the 
course of the year; it makes most excellent hay, but 
if any of your numerous subscribers can put me in 
the way te destroy it, I will gladly get rid of it, and 
resort to manures and other artificial grasses. 

While addressing you, permit me to observe, that 
my farm lies in the shape of atriangle, and is washed 

two sides by the sound and river, the banks of 
which are from two to six feet above the common 
tide, and that I am losing, upen a fair calculation, 
about five feet of land annually on the water, ! have 
tried brush, and one of my neighbours went so far as 
to make an experiment of a buik head or wharf of 
plank and scaatling, giving it « slepe of about forty- 
five degrees, but all to no effect, soon undermining 
and washing away. This is a subject particularly 
interesting to me, and must be to many who live as 
1 do upon the banks of wide water courses. If you will 
be pleased to make inquiry upon the above subjects, 
orgive place to this hasty scroll in your paper, you 
will greatly oblige 

Sir, very respectfully y’r ob’t. 
JON. H. JACOCKS. 
eee. SSS aS 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 





Laure Sprines, Montgomery County, Ga. 
February 15th, 1821. 
Mr Sxinner,—I pave been so much amused 


one hand, & the snout in the other, in order to keep 
the hog as still and quiet as possible ; the operator 
then, with asharp knife, makes an incision in the 
belly, commencing between the two hinder teats, 
and continuing it till it is sufficiently large to admit 
his fore and middle finger ; with these, he is to 
draw the womb, (which lies near the spine) for- 
ward, (it will be easy to distinguish it from the in- 
testines, though not easy to describe the difference 
in this communication. ) 

Now comes, what to me, was the most difficult 
part of the operation, viz: continuing my hold on 
the womb, and shifting its position until I had 
found the prides | of which there are two, from the 
bigness of a garden pea, to that of an ounce ball. 
having the appearance of excreseences, very much 
resembling a large. seeded, white raspberry, being 
somewhat more ruddy. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to add that one 
part of it appeared as though it had been slightly 
injured, and in cureing, had left a scar ; this is 
called the fork frem whence the womb branches 
oit, and at the extremity of each branch, a pride 
is found, apparently protected by a thin membran 
ous substance which partly envelopes it, and which 
should be left when the pride is taken off ; observe, 
beth prides must be entirely taken off, for if any 
part be left, the sow will have pigs though her 
litters will not be numerous. 

After the pride is taken off, the womb must be 
let go, and it will return to its place , the incision 
must be carefully closed with a strons, waxed 





by the squibs and crackers of your friend, Jere- 
miab, that although illy qualified for the task, [ 
capoot forbear attempting to answer his enquiries 
on the subject of spaying, which I find in your 
No. 44, Vol. If. I must first inform him that I 
ain wot a practical spayer, although I have once or 
twice, by way of experiment, perfermed the opera- 
tion with success, and frequently attended when it 


thread of flax or cotton, taking particular eare 
that the inner membrane of the belly be well ta- 
ken up, otherwise the sow will become ruptured, or 
what we call bussened. 

Jn addition to facilities spaying affords for se- 
Jecting our breeders, I can inform friend Jerry 


was satisfied they would have died but for the 
operation, aod I have sometimes been inclined to 
think that my spayed sows fattened more kindly 
than my barrows of the same age. 

I shall not attempt to apologise, either for the 
length or diction of this letter ; it is my mite ; I 
could say mite, and I am satisfied that you will 
not cumber your paper with it, should you not 
think it likely to be of some use ; and to remune- 
rate you for reading it, (should it not be servicea- 
ble to your friends) I enclose you a copy of an old 
work which has become so scarce, and is so highly 
esteemed in this part of the country, that a large 
majority among them, many who can’t read} are 
really clamorous for a new impression, or as the 
booksellers say, another edition, with additions ; 
if you like it, you can send me the third vol. of 
your Farmer in exchange. 

And oblige 
your obedient servant 
JOHN A, JONES 


The editor has an appointment with a sow geider, 
to meet him on this day (Friday) at twelve o’clock at 
Bovally, to witness the operation on some sow pigs. 
It has taken him several weeks to find a person skilled 
m this intricate subject, and he has, moreover, to pay 
ten cents a head for the surgeon’s services ; whereas, 
every farmer ought to know, and to have one or more 
of his people taught how to do it. If any gentleman 
wishes to be iniciated in the mystical operations of sow 
gelding, let him attend at the time and place above 
mentioned. There is scarcely any kind of knewledge 
so humble as to be unworthy of acquisition, or so in- 
considerable as not to be useful on some occasions. 

Edit. Am Far, 





CALVEs. 
Method of rearing Calves. as practised by an 
eminent farmer of vMassachusetts. 

“ Calves are more easily weaned when taken 
from the cow the third day, than at a later 
period. My practice has been to take milk 
in a small bucket, add a little hot water to 
make it as warm as milk from the cow direct ; 
then by putting the calt’s head to the bucket, 
and the finger immersed in the milk, the calf 
will suck readily, and in a few days will drink 
himself; when you may give skim milk—add 
considerable water, and enrich it with wheat, 
shorts or good bran—the former is best, some- 
times with a little Indian meal. In a few 
weeks the calf will eat fine clover of the second 
crop—(rewing as we term it). I then have 
two boxes a foot long, eight inches wide, and 
three inches deep, without covers, nailed fast 
against the side of the calf pen ; in one I keep 
a pint of Indian meal, in the other a gill of fine 
salt, to both which the calf applies very often ; 
the meal will soon require to be replenished 
every day, the salt every week, sometimes of- 
tener. [| then keep a bucket, or rather a shal- 
low tub, that will not be turned very easy, filled 
twice aday with water, that he may drink when 
ne pleases. I sometimes givea little flax seed 
in the meal, whole without cracking or soaking ; 
4 or 5 times every day a small feeding of row- 
ing or fine hay is given, no more at one time 
than he will readily eat clean, and invariably 
keep the pen clean, the bottom covered with 
six or eight inches clean straw, and renewed or 
replaced as it becomes dirty. Qil meal, ground 
from the cake, after the of] is expressed, [ have 





that I have by spaying old sows in the Spring, 





pras done. 


{made good bacon the following Winter, when [| 


used, and thought (considering the price) it au- 
swered quite as well as flax seed.” 
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Kary method of cleaning . ape) Haug gs 
Cut into eight half quarters, a quarterp loa! 

two days old, it must be neither newer noi 
staler : with ene of these pieces, after having 
blown off all the dust from the paper to be 
cleaned, with a good pair of bellows, begin a! 
the top of the room. holding the crust in the 
hand, and wiping light!y downward with the 
erumb, about half a vard at each stroke, till the 
upper part of the hangings is completely clean- 
ed ail round—Tnen go again round with the 
like sweeping stroke downward, always com- 
mencing each successive course alittle higher 
thar the upper stroke had extended till the 
bottom be finished, This operation, if care- 
fully performed, will frequently make very olw 
paper look almost equal to new. 

Great caution must be used, not by any 
means to rub the paper hard, nor attempt t 
clean it the cross or horizontal way. The dirty 
part of the bread tev, must be each time cu 
away, and the pieces renewed as soon as at ai! 
Recessily. 








To Prune Vines to advantage. 

In pruning Vines, leave soine new branches 
every year. ani take away (if too many) -om- 
of the old, which may be of great advantage t. 
the tree, and much increase the quantity olf 
fruit. When you train your vine, leave two 
knets, and cut them off the next times; for, usu 
aliy, the two buds yield a bunch of grapes.— 
Vines, when thus pruned, have been known t 
bear abundantly, whereas others that have beew 
cut close, to please the eye, have been almost 
barren of fruit. 

Excellent substitu'e for Table Beer. 

As small beer is apt to become sour in warty 
weather, a pleasant beer may be made by ar 
ing toa bottle of porter, ten quarts of water. 
and a pound of brown sugar or molasses.  Af- 
te: they have been well mixed. pour the liquor 
into bottles loosely corked, and place then 
a cool cellar. In two or three days it will be 
fit fur use; a spoonful of ginger added tot 
mixture, renders it more lively and agreeable 
to the taste. ibis might be adopted in the 
Navy instead of grog. 





Chinese method of mending China. 


Take a piece of flint glass, beat it to a fine 
powder, and grind it wel! with the white of ai: 
egg, and it joins China without riveting, so 
that no art can break it in the sane pl ce— 
You are to observe that the composition is | 
be vround extremely fine on a puinters’ stone. 





German Furniture Gloss, or Polishing Wax 
for Mahogany. 

Cut iv small pieces, a quirter of a pouad of 
ye low wax, and melting it ina pipkin, add one 
Oniice of well pounded colophony, or black 
resin; the wax and coiophony being both melt- 
ed, pour in by degrees, quite warm, two ounce- 
of onl, or spirit of turpentine ;5—when the whe 
is thoroughly mixed, pour it into a tin, or earti 
en pot, aud keep it covered for ase. ‘Ph 
ml of appiying it te the furnitur-, (which 
must be first well dusted and cleaned) is by 


a 
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racing a iittie of this composition 
woolen cloth, and well rubbing the woou 
it and in a few days the gloss will be as firu 
and fast as varnish. 


at 
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Wethod of taking the rankness and disagreeabiv 
taste from Trish salt Butter. 

The quantity purposed to be made use of, 
ither for toasts or melting, must be put into a 
wowl filled with boiling water, and when the 
sutter is melted, skim it off, by this method it is 
~o separated from any gross particles, that | 
vay require a swall add.tion of salt, whict: 
may be put into the cold water that is mae 
se of in melting but for sauce : and though the 
sutter is viled by hot water, it becomes a fine 
cream in the boiling for sauce 
pi? 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


- 








Ex_mwoop, March, 1871. 
Dear Sir, 

You inquired of me some time past, respecting the 
cause of rust in bacon, and I then mentioned to you 
that bad feeding was the principal cause. My owr 
baeon having contraeted something of this, has caus- 
ed me to pay more attention to it. I will now give 
you al! the information I possess ; mght or wrong. 
What doctors would call the proximate cause of the 
disease, is the repeated melting of tne fat parts, by 
the fire uscd in smoking, ie. every time the fire is 
made ; thus melting and cooling, w:ll rende> butter, 
ind indeed every concrete oil, rancid. And butter 
to which ice is emmediate/y applied in hot weather, 
will spoil ina few hours after removing the ice, 
which would bave remained sweet without the iee. 
Now, it is very evident that the fat of hogs, not corn 
ted, will melt with half the fire that would be injur: 
ous to better meat. But there are other ways of 
meeting the saine fault, too heavy fires in a close 
smoke house will effect the same, even if corn fed 
But the points to which T wish to draw your atten- 

o» are the two foliowing 

1 —Meat thatis perfectly dry before smoking, will 
rust, when meat fresh from the salt’ tub will not; 
siinply because the fat meits easicr when thus dried 
than when dripping wiih brine ana the meet will 
sroke in half the tie, and with half the fire. 
ihose who have tw killings of meat, will mind 
hs and it was in aiming to make One job in smok 
ng of meat kithea three wecks apart, that J met with 
my misfortune in some of the lighter pieccs, 

2.—But there is a more geveral caus:, I think, 
than the above, and more difficult to manage. It is 
‘his—that in very cold winters, and especially im 
solitary houses, exposed te north winds, the meat 
will freeze, and if the fire is then applied, 1 believe 
the result will be the s: me as the butter, bo fore men- 
tioned ; rancidily at the first using. P ihaps it 
would be well to let the meat thaw before any smoke 
was made, and in all cases too much Warmth will be 
njurious, as well as too little. 

Your’s, 


S.V.S. 
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To the Editor of the Ame ican Farmer. 








Dear Sigs---In your paper ot Oth March, | 
served a short letter signed H, c ontradicting 
in assertion of mine respecting magnesia lime. 
i may observe that there is 1 his letter, wore 
f contradiction in word, then in deed 3 for it 
3 plainly inferred in the piece signed *¢ Silva- 
nus,” that magnesia is an olloy io jime, and 
tuerefore, that much is ar es-ary to get the 
yenefit of lime ; and though the word much «s 
a vague term, compared to per cent. yo? it ad- 
nits the comparisons more—most. Ii, there- 


‘oce, the alluy was more ta the experiment al- 
uded to by H, than in the British compound, 
here was every reason to believe, withoul any 
comtradiction, that vegetation would be suse 
vended, or not promoted. No agricultural wri- 
‘ngs speak favourably of magnesia, and none 
‘il us whether it acts by destroying the good 
qualities of lime, or whether it ac’s on the earth, 
vv on the vegetable itself. Your correspondent 
H, says it acts by heat. I should like toknow 
his chemical experiment, or his thermometrical 
servation that determined this quality. 
Ss. V. S. 
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To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


- te 
Sumrex Disrrier, S. C. 
2d March, 1821. 

Dear Sir —I will be glad if you, or some of 
your numerous patrons, can direct, (throvgh the 
medium of your useful paper, the AMERICAN F \r- 
MER) a preventive or remedy, for the sore eyes in 
hogs, which disease raged among my stock the 
last summer, after a very wet season ; aid some 
persous thought it was occasioned by their eating 
mushrooms (of a poisonous quality) whic! were 
produced in great abundance by the preceding 
moisture—it has recently made its appearance 
again, after a wet winter, but I am unable to de- 
cide upon the cause. The first symptoms, are a 
great discharge of Mucus from tie eyes, the balls 
of which turn a whitish, ov pale blue colour, and 
in some cases produce total blindness for a 
while ; the forehead and mouth becomes swelled, 
as also the feet and legs, the hair turns up, and the 
skin frequently comes off in sores. Vi hile on the 
subject of hogs, is there any preventive, or cure, 
for the measles, which prevail mere or less every 
year ; in many instances it is not observed until 
the hogs are slaughtered and cut up, when 11 is 
discovered, interspersed all through the lean part 
of the meat. 

Respectfully, one of your 


SUBSCRIBERS. 











SES PUR YUE. 


BALIIMORE, FeV AY, Mace SUL, Lo2k. 








The Editor of the American Farmer to his 
Subscribers and the Publick. 

The iast number closed the seconu volume of this 
Journal. lt is not for me to say in What manner my 
promises have been fulfilled, but if my subserit: rs 
be satisfied, I have every reason to be, not merely 
satisficd, but yrateful. On this occasion I ask lewve 
only to mention, that I was the first to break tue 
ground, ana take the field in defence and for the im- 
provement of American Agriculture, without materiuls 
or resources of any kind, except my Own early ie 
vibead and hearttelt devotion to the interests of the 
plough. Heavy expenses were incurred, and the pa- 
per put forth, without waiting for patronage, or even 
the promise of it Tam proud to suy that my exere 
tions in the goou cause have atiracted the coufidence 
and the support Of v_ry many of the best and most 
eminent citizens of the Uniow of all parties Located 
naceniral position, the A erican Farmer, registers 
tue fuuits whide it promulgates the improvemen s, 
which have been introduced in the systems of !tise 
bandry inthe North and in the south—in the E st 
andr tue West, ond it addresses itself impartially 
to the interests of all. , 
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I hold nothing to be more incompatible with the 
sp rit of the Agricultural character, than jealousy ot 
those who are labouring in the same ficld. The pas- 
sion is even ridiculous in the eyes of men of good 
sense, nor should I care if a thousand more agricul 
tural papers were set on foot, it I did not believe that 
the inevitable consequence would be that all would 
soon fall to the ground, or become spiritless tor want 
of sufficient patronage. In ali England I know of but 
one periodical journal on the plan of this, and but 
one in Scotland—experience proves that they cannot 
be supported—These two have endured for miany years, 
and continue to improve in variety and usefulness 

It is not sufficient to ensure the good effects or a 
journal like this, that it should durely subsist on a 
limited circu ation, \ike a common country news-pa 
per. The publication, in this country, which is ce- 
voted to the developement of the means of internal 
improvement—to the protection of the interests, and 
the improvements of the Art of Agriculture, ought, 
af ail others, to be national; the objects tor whici it 
is stablished being, emphatically of that scope ana 
character. Such a paper ought to be supported to an 
ex ent, which should give it life and activity—which | 
should warrant the Editor in sparing mo expense in 
procuring materials of all sorts such as engravings, 
foreign publications—an extensive library—a small 
chemical apparatus —an experimental farm—rare and 
va.uable sceds—plants—fruit trees—domestic fowls 





and animals, &c, &e. 1 sincereiy wish I had the} 
means to conduct this paperon a plan, which would) 
enable me thus to combine theory with practice, 
correcting the notions of the one, by the sober expe- 
ri nce of the other. As yet all I have been able to do,, 
by two years of Aard labour and intense application, has’ 
b..n to accumulate a fine library—to estabiish an ex-! 
tensive correspondence with eminent agriculturists) 
at home and abroad—to impress a conviction of the} 
earnestness of my desire to be useful, and to have 1'| 
in my power to give assurance of improvement here-| 
after, in proportion to the generous encouragement 
received within the last year. I can onl; say, thatl 
am just now fairly under way in my editorial career, 
and I trust that my friends, (for so their deportement 
giv’s me the confidence to call my subscribers,) will 
@ontinue to support me as long as I continue faithful 
to the trust reposed in me. Iam well aware that the 
times bear grievously hard on the tillers of the soil, 
but that, I should appreliend, is the very time to seek 
for information on the means of increasing the pro- 
ducts of the soil, to the greatest extent, and by the 
least expensive means; and keeping these objects 
strictly in view, I humbly apprehend that there are 
single essays in my journal, communicated not by me, 
but by my correspondents, or extracted from the 
books ; which are worth the sum paid for the whole pa- 
per. Soatleast, 1, as a farmer, should certainly con- 
sider many of them. ‘he article on Pisé or dirt build- 
ings alone, commencenced in this number, before 
it shall have been completed, will have cost me up- 
wards of $6U—But I have said much more than | 


——_ 





picdges himself to justify their recommendation in 
the contents of the third volume. 


Pisé—or earthen buildings —The present numbe: 
contains merely the introduction to this interesting 
sunject. It will be continued in the next, with en- 
gravings of the implements, &c. &c.—used in the 
operation, 





(cP The Index for the second volume of the Farm 
er, will be much more minute and accurate than the 
one attached to the first volume ; and we hupe it will 
be printed, along with the utle page, in about ten 
days. 


ap The editor requests the favour of some of his 
friends, to send him a tew can e.ope and meilon seeds 
of the best quality. 

OF On ihe editor’s stock farm, at Bovally, it is in- 
tended to plant an EXTANSIVE NURSERY, not oO. orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery, but of all the most valu- 
able ravir TREES. SEED will also be saved from the 
best granaries, and the most improved roots, melons, 
kitchen garden vegetables. && &e. &c. 





AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

In a part of the proceedings of the Agriculiural So- 
ciety of New York, Tbe Farmer’s Journal of Loudoa, 
dated January Ist, 1821—makes the folowing com 
ment : 

* It isa curious and interesting fact, that a meeting 
of the New York Agricuitural Society, Was licid in 


November, to draw up a memoriai to Congress i|- 


favour of protection to their manufuctures, by increased 
duties on imports. Their resoiutions express their 
conviction, that “ their agriculture and domestic man 
ufactures, are materially connected in their prosperi- 
ty; and that the prosperity of the latter opens a 
home market for the other’s produce.” The inhabi 
tants of such an Agricultural territory, could not be 
more at odds with their own interest, since the pro- 
tection they aim at will at once raise the price of the 
clothes they weir, and lower the value of their corn.” 





There was raised on the farm of R. H. Rose, 
at Silver Lake, Susquehanna County, Pennsylva 
nia, 1820, Indian corn, at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty-six bushels, shelled, per acre It was 
the short, white, eight-rowed corn ; and was plant- 
ed in rows ‘hree feet apart ; the stalks pine inches 
from each other in the rows. Rather before the 
usual time in topping, the stalks of every cther 
row were cut off just above the highest ear. The 
tassels were sutiered to remain on the other rows 
till the crop was harvested. ‘Ihe corn was plant 
ed on the third of June, and gathered on the six 
teenth of September. It requires a rich soil 





intended, and my readers are respecttully reminded, 
that I do not often dwell upon my own concerns, as 
the only apology. if any, which can be made, for 
the present intrusion. 

The Editor will continue to have furnished for his 
subscribers, without commissivn, any seeds or im. 
plements which may be advertised in the Baltimore 
papers; the money being sent for the same. 

(7 Subscription is now due in advance for the 
third volume of the American Farmer, of which this 
isthe first number The first and second volumes 
may now again be had complete—in sheets at $4, or 
well bound at 45 per vol.— Dont forget the advance 
Sor the third volume 

JOHN S. SKINNER, Epit 





Op At the termination of the volume, it always 
happens that some discontinue their subscriptions, 
and other are struck off for want of punctuality.— 
The Editor will consider it a great favour if those 
who continue their support, would use their influence 
to add some names to our list—to enable us at least 


The Editor 





to hold our oWh until times get better. 


The produce of a field of pumpkins on the same 
farm, was at the rate of twenty-seven tons and an 
half per acre. They were p.anted in hills, three 
feet apart one way, by six feet the other. 

The soil in both these instances, was a sandy 
loam, and in five order. 


To etain Horn, to imitate Tortvise Shell. 

The born to be stained, must first be pressed in 
to proper plates or scales, or other flatiorm. ‘The 
following mixture must then be used: take of 
quick lime, two parts, of litherage one, and temper 
them to the consistence of a soft paste, with a 
soap lye. Put this paste over all the parts of the 
horn, except such as are proper to be left transpa- 
rent, 19 order to the greater resemblance of the 
tortoise shell. The hora must then remain cover- 
ered with the paste, till it be thoroughly dry ; 
when the paste being rubbed off, the born will be 


found partly opake, and partly transparent, in the 
manner of tortoise shell ; and when put over a fire, 
will scarcely be distinguishable from it. It re- 
quires some degree of fancy and judgment to dis- 
pose of the paste in such a manner as to form a 
variety of transparent parts of different magnitude 
and figure to look like nature This may be done 
by mixing whitening. with some of the paste to 
weaken its operation in particular places, by which 
spots of a reddish brown will be produced ; that if 
properly interspersed, especially on the edges of 
the dark parts wiil greatly increase, as well the 
beauty of the work, as its similitude to the real 
tortoise shell. 





Kaitimore, March 50, 1821. 
PRICES CURRENT. 

Four, from the wagons, $3 374—--Whisker, 
from do 22 cents per gallon—Wheat 65 to 68 cents 
— harley, 45— Outs, 25 cents — Corn, white, 23 to 24— 
Yellow, 26—Cod fish, per quintal, Wholesale $3, retail 
do. $4—New England Beans, per bushel, $1 124— 
do. “eas, 75 cts—Ground Plaster per ton 8 40, per 
barrel, $1 45, per bushei, 35, in the stone per ton, 
pO Su—New-Orieans Sugar, $8 75 to 10—Muscova- 
do, do $7 5u to ¥ 25~American White Leud, $12 50 
—Ground, do. 413 a 14- Linseed Oil, 75 cts—Fra- 
thers, 4U to 45 cts.— Hay, per ton $15, Sr aw, do. $9 
—N.E. Potatoes, r tail 5U cts. pr. bu.—Live Stock 5 
to $6 c.— Beef, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. - corn Beef, 
" cts—.Wutton, 8 to 10 cts— Hams, 10 to 12 cts Mid. 
dings, 3 to 10 cts.— Butter, <u to 25 cts ~Cheese. & to 
lu cts. per Ib - Tar, Si 75—Soft Turpentine, Sz— 
Pitch, 524 Rosin, common 1¥—bright do. $3 per 
barrel,—Varnish, 235 cts. Spirits turpentine, 33 cts. 
per gal.—Cotton, good Upiand, i3to 15 cts. per lb-— 
fice, 3 a 34 cts. ship and fluoring Plank, &25 to 27. 
Yhingles, best 6} a $7 com, $5 a 44 p- M.— Oak, wood, 
$+ 00 - -Iickory, 85 per cord—-Clover, seed S6— 
Am. O chard, grass do. $+ Eng do, do. or Cucksfrot, 
do. $38,—-Herds, do $3—Timothg, $5, Sanfoin, "$10 

Millet, ‘52 per bushel—Lucern, 75 nts— Sweet 
Cented Vernal 150 cents— Cow grass 735 cents— 
Trefoil, 5 cents per pound— Auta Baga, 75 cents 
~Mungle Wurtzell, 1475 cents per pound— Cab- 
bage seed, 29 to 374 cts —Cauliflower, 75 i0 100 
Cls. per oz.—-spring Tures, $8 per bu —Peus, 25 to 
75 cts per quart—Onion secd, 20 to 75 cts.— Leek, 
vl to 37 cts.—short orange Carrot, 124 cts.- Parsnip, 
124 cts —Lettuce, 25 to 75 cts— Raddish, 124 to 31 
cis- Beet 124 cents—Brocole, 31 to 100 cts.- Cu- 
cumber, 37 to 75 cts per oze.--Turnip seed, 5U to 
125 cts per |b. 

No sales of Virginia or Maryland Tobacco the pres- 


ent week. 





TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
HORSE POWER MILLS for grinding Corn and Cobb, 
at one, and the same time, 

and for that use ouly, 


Do Do Do For cracking Corn, suitable 
for Homany. 
Do Do Do For cracking Rye and 


grinding Corn into coarse 
Meal. 

The above described Mulls are of three different 
kinds, and constructed on two different princ:ples—. 
they will be exhibited by the subseriber, at Bultimore 
wid Norfolk, in the moath of April next; likewise, 
his newly improved Corn Sheller. 

Notice will be given in the American Farmer, the 
time and place where they may be seen in operation. 

FE BRYANT: 

















———— 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN 8, SKINNER. 
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